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He served for short periods as adjutant-general
of the Territory and secretary of the legisla-
ture and campaigned in behalf of free soil. In
1859 he accompanied Horace Greeley and Henry
Villard to Pike's Peak and returned by himself
through the Southwest, which was then little-
known territory. Thereafter, until his death, he
was connected with the New York Daily Trib-
une.

He gained great acclaim a year later by going
to New Orleans as secret correspondent of his
paper. It was a dangerous assignment, but
Richardson acquitted himself well and returned
safely after more than one close escape from
lynching. He then became the chief correspond-
ent for the Tribune in the theatre of war. On
May 3, 1863, while attempting, with Junius
Henri Browne of the Tribune and Richard T.
Colburn of the New York World, to run past
the Confederate batteries at Vicksburg in a
tugboat, he was captured and spent the next
eighteen months in various Confederate prisons.
On Dec. 18, 1864, he and Browne made their
escape from Salisbury and four weeks later ar-
rived at the Union lines near Knoxville, Tenn.
Meanwhile his wife and an infant daughter,
whom he had never seen, died at his parents'
home in Massachusetts. In the spring of 1865
he went to California with Schuyler Coif ax,
Samuel Bowles, and Lieut-Go v. William Bross
of Illinois. From his newspaper correspondence
he compiled two books, The Secret Service, the
Field, the Dungeon, and the Escape (1865) and
Beyond the Mississippi (1866), which were sold
by subscription and were enormously popular.
His style was clear, concrete, and popular in
tone. His Personal History of Ulysses S, Grant
(1868) was written on Partonian lines and was
much superior to the ordinary campaign biog-
raphy. After his death his widow collected his
fugitive writings as Garnered Sheaves (1871).
His end came with tragic suddenness. In 1869
he became engaged to marry Abby Sage Mc-
Farland, who had recently been divorced from
her husband, Daniel McFarland, a confirmed
drunkard with pronounced paranoiac tendencies.
On Nov. 25, 1869, McFarland shot Richardson
at his desk in the Tribune office. Richardson
died a week later at the Astor House. On his
deathbed he was married to Mrs. McFarland,
the ceremony being performed by Henry Ward
Beecher and Octavius Brooks Frothingham. At
the trial McFarland, a Fenian and a Tammany
henchman, was acquitted amid a great demon-
stration of popular approval. Mrs. Richardson
published several books and translated and
adapted plays for Daniel Frohman, whom she
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had met in the Tribune office. She died in Rome
Dec. 5, 1900.

t CJ. A. Vinton, The Richardson Memorial (1876);
biog. sketch by his widow in Garnered Sheaves (1871) ;
The Trial of Daniel McFarland (1870), compiled by
A. R. Cazauran; The Richardson-McFarland Tragedy
(1870); N. Y. Daily Tribune, Nov. 26-Dec. 6, 1869,
and Apr. 5-May 13, 1870.]                            G H G

RICHARDSON, ANNA EURETTA (Sept.
5, i883-Feb. 3,1931), home economist, was born
in Charleston, S. C, the fourth child of William
Henry and Euretta (Miller) Richardson, de-
scendants of English, Scotch, and Huguenot
stock. In 1887 the family moved to Summer-
ville, where her father served many terms as
mayor. Named for an unmarried, school-teach-
ing aunt, she early announced that she would be
an old maid and teach school because all Anna
Richardsons did that. After a few years in a
little school kept by Summerville women, she
entered the Memminger High and Normal
School at Charleston and at nineteen received
the degree of B.S. from the Peabody College
for Teachers at Nashville, Tenn. For the next
few years she alternated study at the University
of Chicago and Columbia University with teach-
ing in the high schools of Summerville, S. C.,
and Ocala, Fla., at Agnes Scott College, Deca-
tur, Ga., and at the University of Texas. When
she received the degree of M.A. from Columbia
in 1911, she expected to devote herself to the
study of nutrition. Her ability as a teacher and
administrator militated against this, however,
and in 1917 she definitely entered the field of
home economics education as one of three wom-
en employed by the new Federal Board for Vo-
cational Education to develop its home econom-
ics service. Of this she later became chief, a
position which brought her into close personal
association with the home economics depart-
ments of schools and colleges throughout the
country. The essence of her philosophy regard-
ing "vocational home economics" perhaps lay
in her recognition of the fact that "homemaking
and wage-earning were not two mutually exclu-
sive fields of work for a woman, but that in-
creasingly, in every social level, her life cycle
included both experiences."

In 1922 she left the Federal Board for Iowa
State College, where as dean of the home eco-
nomics division for four years she helped to
build the department into one of the largest and
most influential in the country. In developing
the college work in child care and family rela-
tionships she was impressed with the close con-
nection between home economics and the new
movement for parental education. When, in
1926, funds were granted to the American
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